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Tus handsome structure will occupy the site 
of Honey-lane market, in the rear of the 
houses facing Bow Church, in Cheapside. 
Its first stone was laid by Lord Brougham, 
on the 2)st of October last, with the cus- 
tomary ceremonial on similar occasions. The 
stone, which weighed about seven tons, being 
suspended by machinery, beneath it were 
placed the following memorials:—A glass 
vase, hermetically sealed, containing a copy 
of the plan of the building, and other docu- 
ments; a strong brass case, with glass on 
each side, containing one each of all the cur- 
rent coins of the realm, placed in positions 
% as to exhibit both sides of the coin; and 
a large, massive, brass plate bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— 
Gulielmo IV. Rege. 

The first Stone of the City of London School, esta- 

blished ty the Corporation of London, under the 

authority of an Act of Parliament, of the fourth 


and fifth pn of the reign of King William the 
Fourth, chapter xxxv. ee 
y 


Was lai 
The Right ee Hewry, Lord Brovcuau 


a AUX, 
On Wednesilay the Twenty-first day of October, 1835. 
In the presence oF 
Warren Stormes Hale, Esq., Chairman, 

And the Members of the Committee appointed by 
the Court to carry the said Act into execution. 

Vou. xxvi. 2A 


' THE CITY OF LONDON NEW SCHOOL. 





In addition to which are the names of 
fifty-two gentlemen who constituted the Com- 
mittee. 

A splendid silver trowel, with an inscrip- 
tion was then presented to Lord Brougham, 
who used the same, after a brief address, 
applied the square and plumb, and finished 
in the usual manner by giving three dis- 
tinct knocks with the mallet. His Lordship 
then retired, accompanied by the Committee ; 
and in the evening, the event was celebrated 
by a dinner at the City of Loudon Tavern, 
where assembled about two hundred of the 
most distinguished friends of public edu- 
cation. 

The design of the School, by James Bun- 
stone Bunning, Esq., architect to the Found- 
ling Hospital, was adjudged the best of forty- 
two drawings, and was chosen under a motto. 
It represents an important building in what 
is familiarly termed the Old English style, of 
(the Elizabethan age,) the principal windows 
and entraace being of an earlier period, and 
more enriched character. Indeed, it will be 
too handsome a building to be wy up with 
brick houses, as it, apparently, will be; 
though we hope the spirit of improvement 
which is now beautifying the principal por- 
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tion of the city of London will, in a few 
years, reach this spot, and lay open so noble 
a monument of our enlightened age as this 
building will hereafter present. The interior 
arrangements will provide accommodation for 
400 scholars: one large room will be appro- 

tiated for prayers, public examinations, 
lectures, &c.; and a sufficient number of 
rooms' will be- built for classes. The School 
is aii‘important foundation in itself; for the 
ground, (which produced a yearly rental of 
300/.,) has been given by the Corporation ; 
and the expense of the building, estimated 
at 11,5002, is also to be defrayed by the 
City. These circumstances bespeak as wise 
an appropriation of the public money as any 
to be found in the records of the City of 
London. It is, in truth, a noble specimen of 
the spirit which should animate every corpo- 
ration throughout the kingdom—the welfare 
of its citizens—the best method of securing 
which is to “ begin at the beginnirg,” with 
public education.* The endowment of the 
foundation, and its origin, however, remain to 
be explained. 

The estate which will form the endowment 
of the school was left by the will of a reput- 
able citizen named John Carpenter, in the 
year 1438. Mr. Carpenter was “some time 
Town Clerk” of the City of London, several 
times represented the City in Parliament, and 
was executor of the celebrated Sir Richard 
Whittington. Great pains are stated to have 
been taken, (we believe, without effect,) in 
searching the archives of the corporation for 
Mr. Carpenter’s will; but it is understood 
that the good citizen charged certain pay- 
ments for charitable purposes, upon lands and 
‘tenements in Thames-street, Bridge-street, 


* The following is the general course of instruc- 
tiou :—To read well with due moderation and appro- 
priate emphasis, English G and position, 
Latin language, French language, writing, arith- 
metic, and book-keeping, elements of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, geography and natural his- 
tory, ancient and modern history, elements of choral 
singing, with lectures on chemistry, and other 
brauches of experimental philosophy. 

The authorized version of the Holy Bible to be 
used and taught in the school, and on every morning 
and evening prayers to be read therein. 

Special Course—In addition to the preceding 
geueral course applicable to the whole school, pupils 
whose parents or guardians wish it, will be instructed 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and, at a mode- 
rate extra charge, in the German, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian languages, and drawing. 

Pupils who distinguish themselves in the elementary 
course, and desire to avail themselves of instruction 
iu the higher branches of literature and science, will 
be formed into superior classes, and receive instruc- 
tion, without any extra charge, in the study of the 
poetry and antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

The higher branches of mathematical science and 
the application of it to the study of physic. 

Logie and Ethics.—All the senior pupils to be 
practised in recitation. 

The masters to have discretion in the application 
of these courses of instruction, according to the pro- 
gress of the pupils. 

The great object of the establishment is to give an 
excellent education upon the most economical plan, 
aided by parental supervision, 
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St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Westcheap, and 
Houndsditch. 

The value of these estates, at the time they 
were bequeathed to the Corporation, was but 
19/. 10s. per annum, which was to be appro- 
priated to the education of four boys. That 
it was so disposed of two centuries since is 
proved by the following extract from the City 
book of accounts, of payments under this 
will, for the year 1633 :— 

Paid to this tant for ing 
foure poore children being found at 
“schoole and learning, by the bequest 
of the said Mr. John Carpenter, due 
for this year, 6s. 8d., and to the 
comptroller of the chamber, for like 
consideration,6s.8¢, - - — - 
Paid to the rent gatherer, for gathering 
the rents and potation money of the 

said Mr. John Carpenter - 134 
Paid to the funds of the said foure chil- 

dren, for barbor, schoole, hose, shoes, 

aud other necessaries for the said 

foure children, due for this year 400 
Paid for the comons of the said foure 

children, due for 52 weeks, ended at 

Michaelmas, 1633, after the rate of 

3s.6d.theweek - - - - 
Paid to. the friends of the said foure 

children for 6 yards of London rus- 
sett, for the coats of the said foure 
children against Christide, 1632, 36s., 
and for 6 yards of new cullor for the 
coats of the said foure children against 

Whitsuntide, 1633, 36s., and for 24 

yards of cotton, with buttons, and 
{ making the said 8 coats, 26s. 

A subsequent entry in the same book enu- 
merates premises in the above-mentioned 
places; and it appears that the Corporation 
have property in these several places, answer- 
ing, or pretty nearly so, to the description in 
the above book. The rental, 192 10s., was 
payable as follows: To the Chamberlain, as 
receiver of rents, and for attending to the ap- 
plication of the charity, 14 10s.; the re- 
mainder, 18/., being paid in four sums, quar- 
terly, to four freemen of London, selected by 
him as proper objects, to enable each one to 
pay tor the education of a son, from the age 
of seven to fourteen. The Chamberlain re- 
quired the parents from time to time to bring 
the copy-books of their children, and other 
specimens of their progress, to satisfy him of 
the proper application of the testator’s bounty; 
the receipts for the payment of their children’s 
education were also to be given to the Cham- 
berlain. After paying for education, very 
little, however, remained to be laid out in 
clothing the children. 

But in the lapse of nearly four centuries, the 
value of Carpenter’s estates had_ increased 
from 19/. 10s. to 9002, or five-and-forty fold. 
Such a fact naturally awakened the attention 
of the-Commissioners of Public Charities, 
appointed in consequence of a motion in Par- 
liament, by Mr. Brougham; and accord- 
ingly, about ten years since, the Common 
Council of London referred it to the Commit 
tee of City Lands, to inquire into the appli- 
cation of this property. From their report, 
made after some interval, it appeared that the 


£. 8s. d. 
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gum of about 19/. had been paid by the 
Chamberlain yearly, for the education and 
clothing of four boys; and that though the 
will of the donor had not been discovered, 
yet, as it appeared right that not less than 
600/. per annum should be applied to the 
ey interded by him, four boys should 
be kept in future at Tunbridge School, and 
there educated in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England.—“ This recom- 
mendation was ineffectually, at the time, op- 
posed by Mr. R. Taylor and Mr. James, the 
present Secondary, on the ground that it 
would be an injudicious, and, probably, mis- 
chievous, application of so large a sum to the 
education of only four boys, in expensive and 
extravagant habits; as well as on account of 
a religious exclusion, which was unjust, the 
donor having been a Catholic. Though 
these objections were, at the time, unavailing, 
the experience of a few years showed their 
views to be just; and Mr. Taylor becoming a 
member of the Committee, was enabled to 
convince his colleagues of the necessity of an 
alteration. His views were most zealously 
and perseveringly seconded and carried into 
effect by Mr. Hale, who became Chairman of 
the Committee, and in whose time the Act 
was obtained upon which the school is now 
established ; though not without having to 
contend with the most harassing opposition.’* 
—Indeed, Mr. Hale stated at the dinner after 
the laying of the stone,—such were the dif- 
ficulties in the way of passing the Bill, that 
had it not been for the exertions of Lord 
Brougham, then Chancellor, it was doubtful 
whether they could have been overcome. 
Lord Brougham was, therefore, the fittest of 
all persons concerned in this beneficial work, 
to lay the first stone of the Schvol-building, 
ashe had so mainly contributed to the se- 
curity of the endowment. 

The School will, therefore, be built by the 
Corporation, and endowed with the rental of 
the Carpenter estate, thus realizing the ori- 
ginal intention of the testator to the fullest 
extent. Moreover, its advantages of instruc- 
tion will be open to all,— “ Dissenters of every 
shade—Protestant and Catholic—Jew and 
Gentile—all will be admitted to the same ad- 
vantages: religious instruction will be im- 
parted under the eye of their parents—in the 
bosom of their families ; and by the pastors 
approved by their parents.”} 

Lastly, the funds left by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, for the Royal Exchange lectures, 
will, it is believed, be made available to the 
support of the City of London School, by the 
appointment of lecturers who will consent to 
lecture in its great hall. 

The annexed Engraving is copied, by per- 
mission, from a well-executed Lithograph by 
Mr. Madeley, of Wellington-street, Strand. 

* Morning Advertiser. 

+ Lord Brougham’s Speech. 
“2A2 
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STEAM NAVIGATION.—No. I. 
Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car ; 
Or on wide waving wings, expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Prophetic Lines, by Dr. Darwin, (1781). 
More than three centuries have elapsed since 
the idea of propelling a floating vessel, b 
means of paddle wheels, was first entertained. 
This occurs in an allegorical painting, by 
Raphael, of the story of Acis and Galatea ; 
in which we find a representation of revolving 
wheels cr paddles, attached to a marine shell 
wherein the heroine is seated. 

Upwards of twenty years after the death of 
the great painter, we find, in a late Spanish 
work,{ that an attempt to propel vessels by 
machinery was actually made in Spain. A 
circumstantial account of this is given by 
Senor Don Tomas Gonzales of Simancas. 
“In the year 1543,” we are told, ‘“ Viasco 
de Garay, a sea captain, submitted to the 
Kmperor and King Charles V. an engine, 
invented by him, for propelling ships and 
boats of a large size, without the aid of oars 
or sails, and even during the most perfect 
calm. Notwithstanding the many difficulties 
and checks which this project had to encoun- 
ter, the Emperor consented to its being 
brought to trial, and it was consequently car- 
tied into execution in the Port of Barcelona, 
on the 17th of June, 1543. Garay would 
never allow his machinery to be examined in 
its interior construction; but, during the period 
of the experiment, it was seen to consist of 
a large boiler, (gran caldera,) filled with boil- 
ing water, and of several wheels, disposed on 
both sides of the vessel, which was of 200 
tons burden, and had come to Barcelona from 
Colibre, with a cargo of wheat. It was called 
‘ La Trinidad,’ Pedro de Scarga, master. By 
commission from Charles V., and the Prince 
Philip, his son, there were present at this 
experiment Don Enrique de Toledo, the 
Governor Don Pedro Cardona, the Treasurer 
Rovago, the Vice Chancellor, the Chief 
Accountant of Catalonia— Don Francisco 
Gralla, and several other persons of note, 
both Castilians and Catalonians, amongst 
whom were'several mariners, some of whom 
were on board the vessel, and some witnessed 
the experiment from the shore. In the re- 
port laid by the Commissioners before the 
Emperor and the Prince, they were unani- 
mous in their commendations of the engine, 
and more particularly as to the promptness 
with which the vessel turned round. The 
Treasurer Rovago, who was hostile to this 
undertaking, reported that the vessel moved 
two leagues in three hours, that the machinery 
was extremely complicated and expensive, 
and that there was much danger of the boiler 


} Colleccion de Los Viages y Descubrimientos, 
Que Hicieron por Mar los Espauoles, 
de} siglo xv. 
p. liii, 


Desde fines 
Tom I, p. xxxvi. Ilustracion vi, § 33, 
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frequently bursting. The other commissioner 
stated that the vessel gained two tacks against 
a galley navigated in the regular way, and 
that it advanced at the rate of a league in an 
hour, or even in less. After the experiment, 
Garay took away all the machinery he had 
fitted in the vessel; and, with the exception 
of the wooden parts of it, which were depo- 
sited in the timber yard at Barcelona, he 
kept to himself all the rest. Notwithstanding 
the strong opposition evinced by Ravago, the 
invention of Garay was highly appreciated ; 
and, but for the expedition in which the 
Emperor was then engaged, he would, no 
doubt, have encouraged and assisted Garay. 
However, the inventer was promoted, and 
supplied with a sum of 200,000 maravedis 
as a gratuity; besides which, his expenses 
were made good to him, and he was other- 
wise favoured.”—* The foregoing is taken,” 
adds Senor Gonzales, “from the original 
record preserved in the royal archives of 
Simancas, amongst the state papers of Cata- 
lonia, and those of the general war office of 
the said year, 1543.”* ; 
The next attempt to propel vessels with 

external wheels, originated in England. And 
it cannot but be noted as an interesting fact, 
when taken in connexion with the recent 
history of Gravesend, that the first English- 
man who entertained this idea, should be an 
inhabitant of that town, William Brown, its 
portreeve, or chief magistrate, in the year 
1571. This individual was a proprietor of 
the Gravesend barge ; and the idea, (for there 
is very little probability that any account of 
Garay’s invention had reached England), no 
doubt, originated in consequence of the fre- 
quent delays from adverse circumstances, in 
the conveyance of passengers on the fe 
between Gravesend and London. This indi- 
vidual, who, we are told, was much versed in 
the sciences and mechanical arts of the period, 
printed a work in 1578, bearing the quaint 
title of “ Inventions or Devises, very neces- 
sary for all Generalls and Captaines, or 
Leaders of Men, as well by Sea as by Land.” 
Amongst these, the most part of which, the 
writer tells us, were of his “ owne invention,” 
were “ Devises ” for “ fire-ships ; a chain for 
defence of harbours; a false keel; a tide mill 
in a boat, as then used in France, and lately 
near Blackfriars Bridge, London; a ship’s 
log, the inventer being Humphrey Cole ; and 
last, not least, the nineteenth Devise: and, 
furthermore,” says the mayor of Gravesend, 
“ you may make a boate to goe without oares 
or sayles, by the placing of certaine wheeles 
on the outside of the boate, in that sort that 
the armes of the wheeles may goe into the 
water, and so turning the wheeles by some 
provision, the wheeles shall make the boate 
to goe.” 

® See also ‘‘Steam-boats in 1543,” from the Spa- 
nish,—Mirror, vol. xxiii. p. 356-7. 
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The idea of this intelligent individual, 
however, does not seem to have been followed 
up by any of the active spirits which the 
exciting circumstances of the period gave 
birth to. About half a century later, a French- 
man named De Caus, published a tract on 
the subject: and, still later, the Marquess of 
Worcester, whose name has become so famous 
for his experiments relative tu the steam. 
engine, appears to have extended the idea to 
the application of steam as the moving power 
in the propulsion of vessels. This, however, 
tests on rather uncertain data. Previously to 
this, an Italian named Branca is stated to 
have made some experiments on the subject. 

Savory, in a work on engines to be moved 
by steam, published in 1669, alludes to the 
feasibility of the application of paddle-wheels 
for the propulsion of vessels ; and Anderson, 
in his History of Commerce, adverts to “a 
floating machine, worked by horses, for tow- 
ing great ships against wind and tide,” by 
means, it is understood, of external wheels— 
an invention which was warmly patronized 
by Prince Rupert. 

After this, the idea continued to slumber 
until 1736, when an individual named Jona. 
than Hulls at last gave it “ a form and sub- 
stance” by the publication of a pamphlet, 
entitled “ A Description and Draught of a 
new-invented machine for carrying vessels or 
ships out of or into any harbour, port, or 
river, against wind or tide, or in a calm; for 
which his majesty has granted letters patent 
for the sole benefit of the author for the space 
of fourteen years.” 

It will be seen from this that Hulls con. 
templated the application of steam as a means 
for towing ships alone ; an extraordinary fact, 
when it is recollected that some years elapsed 
after the introduction of steam navigation 
practically into the River Thames, before it 
was applied to that purpose; and even then 
doubts were entertained of its practicability 
by many persons of long experience in nauti- 
cal affairs. In the pamphlet referred to, Hulls 
published a very clear and satisfactory account 
of the nature of his invention, and concluded 
by expressing his opinion that “the scheme 
was practicable, and if encouraged, will be 
useful.” We shall again advert to the 
pamphlet of this ingenious person, to whom 
the fame may be indisputably awarded of 
having been the first practical projector of 
a steam-boat in Great Britain. The advan- 
tages of this important and original thought 
were, however, like many other inventions of 
the highest magnitude, long lost to the 
world, in consequence of the inability of 
Hulls to carry it into practical effect from the 


want of sufficient funds. The principle of 
Newcomen’s atmospheric steam-engine seems 
to have been kept in view by Hulls in the 
description which he gives in the very rare 
pamphlet we have adverted to.—Vxvxan. ‘ 


















TO A FRIEND, 
ON HEARING HIM LAMENT THE FADING YEAR. 
Ox! mourn thou not the parting year, 
The sky o’ercast and landscape drear, 
Or woodnotes hush’d, that late would cheer 
Thy wauderings wild, 
When Summer on our pt Ba sphere 
In gladness smiled. 
For soon will Spring the heavens relume, 
Again adorn the earth with bloon— 
Their music sweet the groves resume, 
And vernal hue : 
E’en now, beyond the wintry gloom, 
That season view ! 
See alders dark their shadows fling 
And willows light wave o’er the spring, 
And woodbines round the white-thorn cling— 
A fragraut bower, 
Where tenderly some thrush may sing 
In that calm hour. 
When trooping swallows cease to ply, 
In “ airy wheels,” their flight on high ; 
While gently down yon distant sky 
The sun descends, 
Aud with soft clouds of rosy dye 
Its brightness blends. 
Then be it thine, my friend, to stray 
Where winds the murmuring brook away 
*Tween banks o’erhung by blossoms gay 
That scent the air, 
And borrow from departing day 
A tinge more fair ; 
Or wistful sae where wild-fowl scud 
Free o’er the solemn-sweeping flood ; 
Or mark the rooks—a sable brood— 
Trailing the sky 
To their retreat in youder w 
With ceaseless cry. 
Or take a lone and lofty stand 
Where dusky pine-crown’d hills command 
A view of the surrounding land— 
Then cast thine eye 
O’er all its beauties, wild or bland, 
Afar and nigh. 
And when returning home at night, 
Repleniah’d with the chaste delight 
Such soul-subliming scenes excite, 
. rm In love and fear 
Upon thy heart t recept write, 
ilies And par there: 
Whate’er be lovely Nature’s doom, 
To murmur ne’er do thou presume ; 
For he who makes the Spring to bloom, 
e Summer shine, 
And Autumn yield to Winter’s gloom, 
Is All-Divine ! 


Sherwood Forest. Spencer T. Hatu. 


NOTES ON SOME NATURAL 
HISTORY WORKS. 
(Continued from page 292.) 

JESSE'S GLEANINGS.—THIRD SERIES. 


Woodcock, (p. 96.)—“ A white one was 
frequently seen in Mr. Talbot’s woods in 
Glamorganshire.” 

Is this the same white woodcock that 
Bewick, who derived the information from 
Sir John Trevalyan, says was observed for 
three successive winters in Penrice Wood, 
Glamorganshire ? Gilbert White had a white 
woodcock presented to him by Lord Stawell. 

Pitcher Plant, (p. 106.)—Mr. Jesse ob- 
serves that the tube of the pitcher plant is 
admirably adapted for containing water to 
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supply the thirst of the birds that inhabit the 
hot countries in which it grows. 

A correspondent to the Entomological Ma- 
gazine, (No. vi., p. 54,) when speaking of 
“the dry season,” in parts of America, ob- 
serves that, at that time, “not a plant is to 
be seen, save a few Mauritia palms and the 
Melocactus, whose spines the mules’ remove 
with their fore-feet, to drink the refreshing 
juices contained under its spherical envelope.” 

Instinct, (p. 110.)—“ Instead of saying,” 
observes Mr. Jesse, “that animals are pos- 
sessed with instinct, would it not be more 
proper to say, that they are taught by Al- 
mighty God, to act in that way which is best 
adapted to their nature, at the instant it is 
necessary for them to act ?” 

We do not think we shall be better Chris- 
tians or philosophers by doing so; for we 
ascribe quite as much extraordinary power to 
the Creator, when we maintain, after much 
observation and reflection, that in the begin. 
ning he arranged that animals shall inherit 
the instincts peculiar to their species. Why 
Mr. Jesse should give in Italic the words “aé¢ 
the instant,” we cannot perceive; because 
instinct has always been said to be a prin- 
ciple which acts instantaneously, being thus 
unlike the reasoning principle, which reflects 
before it acts. 

Nature, (p. 117.)—“ I may here mention,” 
says Mr. Jesse, “that by Nature is meant 
the aggregate of all created beings, and of 
the laws imposed on them by the supreme 
Creator.” 

This is a good definition; but it is not 
Mr. Jesse’s. We have long been familiar 
with, and appreciated, it. The credit of it 
is due, we believe, to Lucien Buonaparte, the 
distinguished ornithologist. 

Eagerness of Hawks when in pursuit of 
Prey, (p. 142.)—“ So great is the eagerness 
of hawks when in pursuit of their prey, that a 
person who has a cage of canary birds, which 
are generally kept at a window, has twice 
had it broken by hawks darting at the birds: 
in both cases the hawks were taken. An. 
other of these birds killed itself by striking 
against one of the panes of glass of the con- 
servatory of the royal lodge, in Windsor 
Great Park, while endeavouring to seize a 
robin, which had accidentally got into it.’’ 

We add to these two instances, three more 
of much greater eagerness of hawks when 
pursuing their prey. “In exercising my 
dogs,” says Selby, “ upon the moors, previous 
to the commencement of the shooting sea- 
son, I observed a large bird of the hawk 

genus a at a distance, which, upon 
approaching, I knew to be a peregrine falcon. 
Its attention was now drawn towards the 
dogs, and it accompanied them whilst they 
beat the surrounding ground. Upon their 
having found and sprung a brood of grouse, 
the falcon immediately gave chase, and 

















struck a young bird before it had proceed- 
ed far upon wing. My shouts and rapid ad- 
vance prevented it from securing its prey. 
The issue of this attempt, however, did not 
deter the falcon from watching our subse. 
quent movements, and another opportunity 
soon offered: it again gave chase, and 
struck down two birds by two rapidly repeat- 
ed blows, one of which it secured, and bore 
off in triumph.”—(llustrations of British 
Ornithology, vol.i., p. 40.) 

“Of the great boldness and rapacity of 
birds of prey, when urged on by hunger, I 
have seen,” says Markwick, “several in- 
stances ; particularly when shooting in the 
winter, in company with two friends, a wood- 
cock flew across us. closely pursued by a 
small hawk; we all three fired at the wood- 
cock instead of the hawk, which, notwith- 
standing the report of three guns close to it, 
continued its pursuit of the woodcock, struck 
it down, and carried it off, as we afterwards 
discovered.” 

Eggs of Birds, (p. 148.)— It is a cu- 
rious fact,” says Mr. Jesse, “that when 
young partridges are hatched, and have left 
the nest, the two portions of each shell will 
be found placed in each other, and I believe 
this is invariably the case. If the old birds 
perform this operation, it is difficult to assign 
a reason for it.” 

We have noticed this to be the case with the 
eggs of pigeons and fowls, and think itis, proba- 
bly, observable at times in the eggs of all birds. 
Mr. Rennie has also observed and explained 
the circumstance in his Habits of Birds, 
(p.171,) where, speaking of the evolution of 
the chick of the common fowl, he remarks, that 
it often happens, that the lid, or upper portion, 
of its egg-shell, is thrown “into a very sin- 
gular position, being found placed within the 
other portion, as one cup may be set within 
another,” an occurrence which, he says, “ has 
been observed to arise from the chick, just 
escaped, having the upper portion of the 
shell immediately before him, and pushing it 
back with its feet into the under portion, 
without any necessity or design.” 

Hawks, (p. 149.)—Mr. Jesse says, “ hawks 
appear to be migratory and gregarious,” and 
adduces %s some confirmation of this, that a 
large quantity of them settled on the rigging 
of the Nymph frigate, “while stationed in 
the port of Boston. Sir Humphry Davy ob- 
serves, that hawks are seen in great quanti- 
ties in the month of May, coming into the 
east of Europe, after quails and landrails.””— 
(Salmonia, p. 16.) 

Earwigs, (p. 149.)—“ Earwigs,” says our 
observant author, “turn to flies. This may 
easily be ascertained by developing one, after 
killing it, with a pointed penknife. The 


swallow-like tail will be discovered to be two 
terminations of wings.” 
This is, indeed, eclipsing, and that with a 
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vengeance, Ovid with his Metamorphoses 
and Thomson with his statement of the 
transformations of the Crustacea ! 

Ground-Ivy, (p. 150.) —“ The ground-ivy 
plant is sometimes called ‘ Robin-run-in-the- 
hedge,’ and ‘ Gill-creep-by-ground.’ ” 

In Culpepper’s Complete Herbal, it is said 
to be also called Gill-go-by-ground, cat's. 
foot, hay-maids, turn-hoof, and ale- hoof. 

Golden-crested Wren, (p. 152.)—“ The 
golden-crested wren may, I think,” says Mr. 
Jesse, “be classed among our British. song. 
sters. I sometimes hear them sing among 
the old yew-trees in Hampton-Court Gardens, 
The notes are very feeble, and have not much 
variety.” 

Who says this bird may mot be classed 
among our British songsters, and what is 
there novel in our author having heard them 
sing? Pennant, in his British Zoology, 
published about seventy years ago, says of 
this bird :—“ We have observed it suspended 
in the air for a considerable time over a bush 
in flower, whilst it sang very melodiously. 
The note does not much differ from that of 
a common wren.”—(Vol. ii., p. 267.) 

Authors before they write should read ; 
*Tis very true, but we'll proceed.—Prior. 

Eels, (p. 156.) — Mr. Jesse relates as a 
proof that eels travel over land, the circum. 
stance of a pond in Lincolnshire, becoming, 
the year after it had been dried up, inhabit. 
ed by eels. Though we admit that eels mi- 
grate over land, yet this anecdote does not at 
all strengthen the fact, because it is known 
that the eggs of fish are frequently intro- 
duced into waters where none were previ- 
ously, by their accidentally adhering to the 
bodies of lizards, water-beetles, and other crea- 
tures that are in the habit of leaving one 
pond to enter another. 

Shrew-mouse, (p. 168.) —“ It is a fact well 
known that no cat will eat a shrew-mouse, 
and a dog always turns from it with appa- 
rent disgust.” 

This we ascribe to the smell of the matter 
it secretes, and, seemingly, for the purpose 
of defence. : 

(To be continued.) 40s, 





Antiquariana. 
SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 
(Continued from page 285.) 
Tue rise of the comestic shrines of England, 
and the decline of foreign pilgrimage, are 
evidences of the milder character which asce- 
ticism had begun to wear. The spirit and 
manner of these pilgrimages differed in 
many respects from those of the former kind. 
They had but little of the solemn preparation 
or devotional austerity; for, few domestic 
pilgrims, probably, underwent the ceremony 
of consecration, or travelled in any peculiar 
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costume, such as we have illustrated in our 

previous pages. This is evident from Chau- 

cer’s pilgrims, who are all equipped in their 

gayest dresses, and exhibit no distinctive 

sign of their profession in appearance or 

spirit. They pursue their journey gaily on 

horseback, and make it an occasion of mirth 

and enjoyment rather than of religious morti- 

fication :* 

Every man in his wize made hertly chere, 

Telling his fellow of sportes and of cheer, 

Aud of mirthes that fallen by the waye, 

As custom is of pilgrims, and hath been many a 
daye. | 

These remarks, however, are chiefly true of 
the customary and periodical pilgrimages. 
In those which were undertaken spontane- 
ously from some strong emotion, a severer 
character prevailed. Mr. Fosbroke contends 
that in pilgrimages of this kind, it was an 
essential condition that the pilgrim should 
walk his journey barefoot. In one of the pil- 
gtimages of Henry VIII. to Walsingham, he 
is said by Spelman to have walked thither 
barefoot from Bareham, a distance of about 
three miles ; and Henrietta Maria’s pilgrim- 
ages from St. James’s to Tyburn were simi- 
larly performed. 

In all pilgrimages of real devotion, the 
practice of, at least, walking was common. 
In one of the Paston Letters, written in 1471, 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk are men- 
tioned as making a pilgrimage together in 
this way from Framlingham to Walsingham ; 
and, it must have been adopted from neces- 
sity in the cases in which entire families 
made pilgrimages, with all their children and 
servants. Some of the above instances, how- 
ever, may be said equally to prove the greater 
severity, or, at least, decorum, which marked 
these religious excursions in the upper ranks, 
and which prevailed at all times, to a degree 
that would, probably, not be infered from 
Chaucer’s picture. 

In the pilgrimages of the lower orders, 
however, his description seems to have been 
fully justified. A passage quoted by Mr. 
Fosbroke, from one of the early State trials, 
gives us a picturesque idea of the gay and 
social spirit in which they were conducted. 
The dialogue occurs between a captious dis- 
ciple of Wickliffe, in the time of Henry the 
Fourth, and Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : 

© Also, sir,” he says, “ 1 krowe well, that 
when diverse men and women will go after 
their owne wills, and finding out a pilgrim- 
age, they will order to have with them both 
men and women that can sing wanton songs ; 
and some other pilgrims will have with them 
bagpipers, so that every towne they ceme 


® See the Engraving of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
from Stothard’s celebrated Priut, in the Mirror, vol. 
xxii., p. 177. ' 

+ See the Engraving of the Queen at Tyburn, in 
the Mirror, vol. xxiv. p. 433 
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through, what with the noise of their singing 
and the sound of their piping, and with the 
jangling of their Canterbury bells, and with 
the barking out of dogs after them, that they 
make more noise than if the king came that 
waye, with all his clarions and minstrells. And 
if these men and women be a month in their 
pilgrimage, many of them shall be half a 
year after great janglers, tale-tellers, and 
lars.” 
Pp To this the Archbishop quaintly replies, 
at— 

“Pilgrims have with them singers and 
also pipers, that when one of them that goeth 
vare-foote striketh his toe upon a stone, and 
maketh it to bleed, it is well done that he or 
his fellow begin then a song, or else take 
out of his bosome a bagpipe, to drive away 
with such mirthe the hurte of his fellow. 
For with such solace the travaile and weari- 
nesse of pilgrims is lightly and merrily 
brought forthe.” 

The object of a pilgrimage was sometimes 
ofa general and sometimes of a particular 
kind ; and the ceremonial which took place 
on arriving at a shrine differed accordingly. 
At Boxley, for example, the pilgrim under- 
went a sort of ordeal, which was supposed to 
determine his spiritual state: he lifted a 
small wooden image of St. Rumbold, which 
was artfully pinned to the altar, if his offer- 
ing had been insufficient; and, at Hailes, 
he was shown a vial of the true blood, with a 
blackened side, which when turned towards 
the pilgrim, rendered the contents invisible. 

The above, however, were particular cases ; 
and, generally speaking, a visit to a shrine in- 
cluded nothing more than the ordinary grati- 
fication of curiosity or devotion. A tolerable 
idea of its general nature may be gained 
from the descriptionfgiven by Erasmus of his 
visit to Walsingham.{ His dialogue on this 
subject is, perhaps, too fanciful in parts to be 
implicitly adopted ; but, there is no reason 
to doubt the general correctness of its de- 
tails, the minuteness of which gives it addi- 
tional value. 

The pilgrims who arrived at Walsingham 
entered the sacred precinct by a low, narrow 
wicket. It was purposely made difficult to 
pass, as a precaution against the robberies 
which were frequently committed at the 
shrine. On the gate in which the wicket 
opened was nailed a copper image of a knight 
on horseback, whose miraculous preservation 
on the spot by the Virgin formed the subject 
of one of the numerous, legendary stories with 
which the place abounded. To the east of 
the gate, within, stood a small chapel, where 

the pilgrim was allowed, for money, to kiss 
a gigantic bone, said to have been the finger- 


t Peregrinatio Religionis Ergo.— The visit of 
Erasmus is incidentally mentioned in a notice of the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Walsingham, in the Mirror 
vol. xvii. p. 386, 
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bone of St. Peter. . After this, be was con- 
ducted to, a building, thatehed with reeds and 
straw, inclosing two wells in high repute for 
indigestion and headache, and also for the 
more rare virtue of insuring to the votary, 
within certain limits, whatever he might 
wish for at the time of drinking their waters. 
The building itself was said to have been 
transported there through the air, many cen- 
turies before, in a deep snow; and, as a 
proof of it, the visiter was gravely pointed to 
an old bear-skin attached to one of the 
beams. After this, he. entered the outer 
chapel, an unfinished building at the time of 
Erasmus, who describes the high winds from 
the neighbouring sea blowing through its 
open doors and windows. - Within this stood 
the chapel of the Virgin, a small wooden 
building, with a door in its opposite sides, 
through which the pilgrims entered and re- 
tired. The celebrated image of Our Lady 
stood within it on the right of the altar. 
The interior was kept highly perfumed, and 
illuminated nam by tapers, which dimly re- 
vealed the sacred image, surrounded by the 

ld and jewels of the shrine. The pilgrim 

elt awhile on the steps of the altar in 
prayer, and then deposited his offering upon 
it, and passed on. What he gave was in- 
stantly taken up by a priest, who stood in 
readiness, to prevent the next comer from 
stealing it in depositing his own offering. 
At an altar, apparently in the outer chapel, 
was exhibited the celebrated relic of the 
Virgin’s milk. It was inclosed in crystal, to 
prevent the contamination of lips, 

Whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 

and set in a crucifix. The pilgrims knelt on 
the steps of the altar to kiss it, and, after the 
ceremony, the priest held out a board to re- 
ceive their offerings, like that with which tolls 
were collected at the foot of bridges. The 
sacred relic itself, Erasmus says, was exces- 
sively like chalk mixed with the white of 
eggs, aud was quite solid. The image of 
the Virgin and her Son, as they made their 
salute, also appeared to him to give them a 
nod of approbation. 

An incident-of a personal kind illustrates 
the bigotry and intolerance which. prevailed 
at these places. After the ceremony of xiss- 
ing the sacred milk, Erasmus requested his 
friend to inquire for him, in the mildest 
manner, what was the evidence that it was, 
indeed, the true milk? The priest appeared 
at first not to notice the question; but, on 
its being repeated, his countenance assumed 
an expression of astonishment and ferocity, 
and in atone of thunder he asked, if they 
had not authentic inscriptions of the fact ? 
From the violence of his manner, they ex- 
pected every instant to have been thrust out 
as heretics, and were glad to make their 
peace by a present of money. The inscrip- 
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tion which he referred to was found, afte 
some search, fixed high upon a wall, where 
it was scarcely legible. They contrived, how. 
ever, to read it; but found it to contain 
merely a history of this precious relic from 
the tenth century, when it was purchased by 
an old woman near Constantinople, with an 
assurance, from which arose its fame, that 
all other portions of the Virgin’s milk had 
fallen on the ground before they were col- 
lected, while this was taken directly from her 
breast. 

The subjoined cut represents all that re- 
mained, a few years since, of the sumptuous 
pile at Walsingham. 











(Ruins at Walsingham.) 

At Canterbury, which Erasmus has also 
described, there appears to have been less va- 
riety of incident. The pilgrim was there 
chiefly employed in doing honour to the relies 
of almost countless saints ; and pre-eminently 
to those of Becket. His shrine was the prin- 
cipal boast and glory of the church at Canter- 
bury, for ages. The reader must recollect the 
pilgrimage of Henry II. thither, and his 
persona) chastisement at the hands of the 
monks: this king also paid a second visit to 
the shrine, in company with Louis VII. of 
France, who not only made oblations of gold 
and jewels, but granted, by charter, an allow- 
ance 6f wine mags | or the use of the 
monastery. Philip, tl of Flanders. was 
also another distinguished visiter, and Wil- 
liam, Archbishop of Rheims: and the con- 
course of devout persons resorting to this 
shrine was so great, that a new gate was built 
for their convenience ; not less than 200,000 















Igrims having bent the knee at this cele- 
brated place in one yeat. One good result of 
these costly offerings was their appropriation 
to the rebuilding of the church, as it in part 
exists to this day. 

Besides the customary offerings at Becket’s 
shrine, was the celebration of his martyrdom 
by a jubilee every fifty years, when 100,000 
persons made offerings. There had been 
seven of these jubilees before the Reforma- 
tion; the last of them being in 1520, in the 
time of Archbishop Warham.* 

Becket’s body is understood to have been 
first privately buried in the undercro‘t of the 
original church at Canterbury; but the obla- 
tions at his tomb after he had been sainted, 
enabling the monks to erect a more splendid 
church, Becket’s remains were transported 
thither, on July 7, 1220, with great solem- 
nity and rejoicings ; the Pope’s Legate, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Rheims, 
bishops and abbots carrying the coffin on 
their shoulders, and depositing it in its new 
testing-place, the upper part of the east end 
of the church, known as the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity; the shrine being erected by 
Archbishop Stephen Langton. 

Erasmus has detailed the wealth lavished 
upon this superb shrine: he says, “a coffin 
of wood, which covered a coffin of gold, was 
drawn up by ropes and pulleys, and discovered 
an invaluable treasure : gold was the meanest 
otmament to be seen there: every part shone 
and glittered with the rarest and most costly 
jewels, of extraordinary size and value; some 
were larger than the egg of a goose !”—Be- 
yond the Chapel, in the vertex of the cathe- 
dral, called Becket’s Crown, Erasmus tells 
us was to be seen “the whoie face of the 
blessed Martyr, set in gold and adorned with 
many jewels.” The annexed cut shows the 
form of Becket’s shrine, from an old print; 
though the appearance of the pavement does 
not correspond with the spot pointed out as 
the site of the shrine, which is embellished 
with some curious mosaic, and the signs of 
the zodiac and other figures rudely executed. 

Erasmus describes, with equal minute- 
ness, the relics of Becket. “On the north of 
the choir,” he says, “the guides opened se- 


# veral doors, and the pilgrim beheld an im- 


mense collection of bones of all kinds—skull- 
bones, jaw-boues, teeth, hands, fingers, &c., 
which they kissed as they were severally 
taken out.”"—In doing honour to the relics of 
Becket, they kissed the rusty point of the 
sword that split his skull, and the fissure of 
the skull itself, exposed for that purpose in a 


® The south-west corner of Mercery Lane, the 
oldest part of the city of Canterbury, is pointed out 
to this day as the site of one of the inns of Chau- 
cer's time ; aud the interior of the house now stand- 
ing there gives some idea of the manner in which the 





house of enter t for tr was built 
and arranged. The “good entertainment for man 
and horse” is a relic of past ages. 
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(Becket’s Shrine, at Canterbury.) 


silver case; and near the Saint’s monument 
were hung his hair-shirt, his belt, and 
clothes. Thus was the genius of canoniza- 
tion, as exhibited at Canterbury: but, it 
must not be forgotten that the wealth which 
this display drew from the purses of the 
pious was expended in building the noble 
cathedral; and near the spot where rested 
Becket’s bones, stands the patriarchal chair, 
or throne, of the Protestant Archbishops of 
Canterbury. . 

_Itis reasonable to suppose that the poor 
pilgrims were often assisted in their holy 
Journeys by the opulent. Thus, at Canter- 
bury, we find that Becket founded a hospital 
for receiving, lodging, and sustaining poor 
pilgeims and travellers. 

(To be continued.) 





Spirit of the Annuals. 


THE SQUIB ANNUAL, FoR 1836. 
[Tus is a smart little volume of “ Politics 
and Personalities,’ with twelve humorous 
designs, and an ingeniously designed case 
or cover, by Seymour. The little squibs, or 
the shower of squibs, (such as make people 
turn up their noses and simultaneously cry 
“ Qh! oh! oh!” at Vauxhall.) are in verses 
of all measures and various brilliancy. They 
squib the follies, bores, and facts of the year, 
and the newspapers ; as the Sth of November, 
the Omnibus Nuisance, the City Folks, the 
Education-mongers, the Silent System, the 
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Taxes on Knowledge, the University Instal- 
lation, the Aerial Ship, the New Ship of 
Fools, (how full it is!) the Political Duels, 
Mr. Hume's unfortunate ornithological com- 
parison, the Islington Market, the Pencillings 
(noticed at page 367 of the present sheet), 
the Irish Giant and Church, the Orange 
Nuisance, the British Scientific Association, 
and Mr. Bulwer. All these are considered 
fair game by the Editor—he blows high, 
blows low, and anything but an ill wind, his 
satire having neither the bite of a north-easter, 
nor the unlawfulness of abuse; for, be it 
remembered that censure is but the tax a 
man pays for being popular; but where all 
is fun and g humour, as in our Squib, 
none can be hurt by the fire—the sparks may 
be left to themselves, and will be harmless 
without a damper. We quote two or three 
specimens :— | 
THE OMNIBUS NUISANCE. 
Gads.—We four sat upou some dozen. 
Fals.—Sixteen, at least, my lord. 
Shakspeare. 
Tuery talk of the omnibus “ nuisauce,” 
AS something that must be put down ; 
But they do not apply in its true sense, 
That still very apposite noun. 
Though each of these cursed long stages, 
Is a truly “ infernal machine,” 
As through city and west-end it rages,— 
Yet that’s not the nuisance I mean. 
1 know that a patent distracter, 
More frequently rapid than slow, 
May be notic’d, like Thompson the actor,* 
Before you, wherever you go. 
And I know what a headach and bother, 
They cause with theirclatter—and therefore— 
But I think not of one or the other— 
For that’s not the nuisance I care for. 
I care not how many forswear them, 
Or whether they hasten or tarry, 
I care not how many can’t bear them, 
But, oh! ’tis the many they carry. 
To be jamm’d with fourteen in these hearses, 
Must be call’d a dead take in—that's flat ; 
But why, which a thousand times worse is, 
Is the sixteenth man always so fat ? 


[A report of the British Association Meet- 

ing has the following hits :—] 
Section A.—MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

Professor Pivot detail’d at length, 
With no small pulmonary strength, 
Some experimeuts caus’d by a very strong notion , 
That he could contrive a perpetual motion. 
And to prove that he had achiev’d the feat, 
The learned man drew from beneath his seat 
A curious machine, not unlike a clock, 
On the top was a bull, on his back was a cock ; 
And the learned professor began to show 
That at two in the morning the cock would crow, 
And exactly at the hour of four, 
How the four-footed beast would roar, 
And how he'd succeeded in his endeavour, 
That the crowing and roaring should last for ever. 
But the Section began long faces to pull, 
And thought it a tale of a cock and a bull, 


* This gentleman would seem to possess the gift 
of ubiquity. Wherever you go, there is Mr. Thomp- 
son. ‘Take a cab in the Poultry,—you meet Mr. 
Thompson—drive to Portman-sjuare—Mr. Thomp- 
sonis before you. It is perpetually “ Monsieur Ton- 
son come again !” 
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When mute was the bird, and dumb the beast, 
And in a few minutes the motion ceas'd ; 

Then the bull by the horns without avail 

He seiz’d, and he seiz’d in vain the tail : 

And vainly he chuck’d the cock under the bill, 
For the works were stopp’d and the pendulum still 


Mr. Slyboot next averr’d, 
Of one motion alone he had ever heard 
That bade fair to last, and time the foe shun, 

For it seem’d to move on a durable axis ; 
It was, he said, the perpetual motion 

‘or the repeal of the Assessed Taxes ! 
Mr. Twaddle next read, in accent slow, 
A paper, from which he strove to show, 
(The i’s were all dotted, and crossed all the t’s) 
That the moon was made without doubt of green 
cheese, 

I understood the good man to say, 
*Twas form’d of cream skimm’d from the milky way ; 
And he asserted the rueful jaws 

(Strange, he might say to the optical sense, } 
Of Cheshire cats, were effects of a cause 

Termed caseo-lunar influence. 


Section B.—CuEmistry AND MINERALOGY. 
Mr. Oddrig explained with exquisite naivete, 
His new patent larap, which he call’d the Safety ; 
*Twas form’d, he said, of materials so fragile, 
That a man, should it break, must be somewhat 
agile, 
To escape the foul air, if he possibly could, 
That ill wind of all which blows nobody good. 
He said that the object of this manufacture, 
Which did most assuredly nature's first law shun, 
Was to make every bearer afraid of its fracture, 
And in ignorant minds to implant a due caution, 
This glorious invention, 
When we saw his intention, 
Was that prudence and science 
Should form an alliance, 
Appeal’d to each gentleman’s sense and reflection, 
And awoke the most genial applause from the 
Section. 


Mr. Flighty next drew out of his poke 
A duly labell’d bottle of smoke ; 
And stated unto the Association, 
That some time ago it was found in the ruins 
Of the Parliamentary conflagration ; 
And this was the end of the Section’s duings. 


Section F.—Sratisrics. 

Professor Dibble perus’d a paper, 

Made up to the end of last December ; 
*Twas the number of those who use half a scraper, 

Having one leg made of two feet of timber ; 
And when ask’d the question, he stated at once 
The measur’d feet, and the number of tous 
Of wood that were stumping about the pavings, 
Excluding, of course, the chips and shavings. 
Mr. Slyboot arose, and began to state, 

To the Section’s very yreat surprise, 
That four thousand five hundred and ninety-eight 
Individuals were walking about with glass eyes. 
He observ’d that, although he must say of a ve 

These vitreous orbs were, in point of expression, 
Superior to those we from nature inherit, he 

Hop’d that it would not be deem’d a digression, 
If, to those who on sudden excitement and panic 





dote, 
He offer’d this fearful, instructive, small anecdote. 


A brave son of Mars, from those fierce wars of 
oney’s, 

A Cyclop return’d, though he went an Adonis ; 

And having been settled, as any man may 

In the country, each quarter receiv’d his half-pay ; 

But thinking uo eye in ove socket a bother 

To glances of love that oft shot from the other, 

Perhaps (but I know not what motive it was,) 

His looking-glass said, ‘* Get a no-looking glass’ 

So cautious of trusting the vile country scrubs 


to do't, : : 
To London he came and provided his substitute. 
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Well, one day he was seated, his legs cross’d together, 
In his garden (‘twas during the very hot weather, ) 
When the rays of the sun his glass ogle-piece enter’d, 
And into a focus so frightful concentred, 

That turning, perchance, tow’rds a lady then tra- 


velling 

Down the path—which ’twas said wanted grievously 
gravelling— 

An arrowy glance he shot forth with such true barb, 


As to scorch all her wig off—the colour of rhubarb! 
And the sad conflagration could not be abolish’d 
Till all Messrs. Truefitt’s great work was demolish’d. 

[The Prints are clever and identical: in- 
deed, some five or six of our public men have 
the finest visages for caricature that physiog- 
nomy could produce—there can be no mis- 
take. The Silent System, with those for- 
bidden to “ cry the streets ” is excellent, with 
the muzzled donkey, the clapperless bell, the 
woman at the prison-gate with a bottle of 
spirits, the turnkey mumming it, and silence 
over the distant tread-mill; the Dream is 
capital, with the Captain lashed to the North 
Pole, and pelted with snow-balls by bears; 
the Ship of Fools is well designed. “ Squib” 
on the cover is made of figures of men and 
women, the first firing at the rest; and on 
the reverse is the oran-outang of the year— 
squibbed, of course; so now, ye sparks, we 
are off. ] 





FULCHER'S SUDBURY POCKET-BOOK FOR 
1836. 

[Our eulogium of last year’s volume may be 
fully awarded to that fur 1836. We have the 
Almanac and Botanical Calendar; the Blank 
Cash Account, (to be filled, we hope, by every 
purchaser,) and the Poetical Miscellany. 
The Engravings, too, are well chosen, and as 
well executed: the frontispiece is Cavendish 
Hall, a right rural retreat ; the vignette is 
Burstall, an ornamental cottage, reminding 
us how the wealthy sometimes imitate humi- 
lity in their dwellings, as though they had 
discovered that palace-like halls were not the 
abode of content, that their very extent forbade 
its enjoyment, and thus induced them to seek 
this jewel of virtue in lowlier homes. Another 
illustration is Framlingham Castle—a beau- 
tiful scene of antique tower and crumbling 
min ; next is Helmingham Hall, a fine speci- 
men of English domestic architecture, and 
the ancient moated mansion. 

The principal poetical contributors are 
Bernard Barton, the editor, and the author 
of the Two Portraits;” in whose productions 
are indications of talent which would grace 
the pages of the costly Annual. The selec- 
tions, too, by Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., Words- 
worth, Montgomery, and the American poets, 
Willis and Bryant, are of sterling worth. We 
quote one of the contributions. ] 


THE JEW. 
By the Author of “ the Two Portraits.” 
He passed among the crowd that throng 
The restless city’s street, 
Where hurrying steps for ever on, 
And hurried voices meet ;— 
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The footsteps of a thousand fall 
In those dim wiuding ways ; 

But, oh! how different from them all 
Was he who met my gaze. 

He \—his dark and gloomy brow 
With toil and thought careworn, 

His rapid glance is on me now, 
That flung back scorn for scorn ; 

Oh! who, but for Heav’n’s stamp imprest 
One shadow there could trace, 

Of all that once was wont to rest 
On his far fallen race ? 

A thousand homes around him rose 
Mid shrines and arches dim, 

Their dwellers were his scornful foes, 
Their shrines were not for him ! 
His home—was where the palm-trees rise, 

Where hangs the clustering vine ; 
His land—the land of palaces ! 
The olive—Palestine ! 
The footsteps of the fleet gazelle 
Sounds through her grass-gruwn courts, 
The halls of princely Israel 
Are the lone owl’s resorts ; 
Forgotten is the lofty fate, 
The very names unknown, 
Of those whose house is desolate, 
Their Temple overthrown. 
Still, as of old, the palm-tree waves 
O'er many a Syrian steep, 
While low in their forgotten graves 
The holy prophets sleep ;— 
Fall'n are the rock-built sepulchres 
Where Judah’s monarchs lay, 
While those who fondly hold them theirs 
Are dwellers far away ! 
He passed, that outcast wandering one, 
That exile from a shore, 
Whose crown is full’n, whose nobles gone, 
Whose beautiful are o'er ! 
Oh! who cau on its glories dwell, 
Its tale of sorrow learn, 
Without one sigh for Israel ! 
One prayer for his return! 


The Public Pournals. ’ 


OFF ALGIERS. 
(From Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, 
Gent.*) 





Tue bombarding squadron arrived, and we 
were all in the highest spirits, with the anti- 
cipation of a little active service. In this, 
however, we were doomed to be disappointed ; 
for scarcely had the squadron taken up its 
position, when the Dey, apparently not much 
liking the appearance of so formidable an 
armament, and retaining too, perhaps, some 
unpleasant recollection of Lord Exmouth and 
the Queen Charlotte, gave notice, by a flag 
of truce, that he was ready to listen to terms. 
An interview was pera arranged be- 
tween the admiral and his Algerine High- 
ness, which was to take place at the palace of 
the latter. As this was a mission of great 
importance, and promised to be not a little 
gratifying to the curiosity of those engaged 
in it, much interest was used with the -ad- 
miral for the honour of forming part of his 
suite. For a poor youngster, like myself, 
however, there was no chance of such preter- 

* A series of amusing characteristic Sketches, in 
the Dublin University Magazine, 
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ment; and I considered myself extremely 
fortunate in being appointed to take charge 
of the barge which was to convey the party 
on shore. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the day 
appointed for the interview, we left the ship 
in great state; and having arrived safely 
within the Mole, the admiral and his suite 
were landed, and I caused the barge to lie 
off on her oars to await their return. While 
in this situation the scene around us was 
certainly unique. We lay near the centre of 
an immense basin, as it were, of blue rip- 
pling water; on one side was the town, ris- 
ing in amphitheatic beauty before us, the flat 
roofs of its houses, as they mounted one 
above another, on the slope of the hill, hav- 
ing exactly the appearance of some immense 
evclopian staircase ; on another side stretched 
the long line of the Mole batteries ; on the 
third was the Mole itself, of whose gigantic 
dimensions the reader may form some idea, 
when he is reminded that thirty thousand 
Christian slaves were employed for three 
years in its construction; and through the 
fourth and last side, the only one in which 
there was any opening, a perspective glimpse 
was afforded of the sea, and the distant re- 
ceding hills on the coast of Barbary. Here 
then, I was, in the very centre of the place 
which Tasso has designated the 


Nido di ladri inflame ed empio ; 


and the prospect awakening all the romantic 
associations of Algerine history, I was soon 
back in imagination among the daring days 
of Haydin, Barbarossa, and Doria. 

I was reclining under the awning in the 
stern-sheets, sometimes indulging in these 
reminiscences, sometimes cursing the heat, 
which was intolerable, and sometimes sighing 
for a cigar, when we were unexpectedly hailed 
from the shore. I immediately gave orders 
to pull for the quay, where I found a negro 
slave rather neatly dressed in the Turkish 
fashion, awaiting our approach. Having no 
idea what his business could be, but suppos- 
ing that he might probably be the bearer of 
some message from the admiral, I made 
signs for him to descend into the barge, 
which he had no sooner done than, after a 
most ua) ful salaam, he informed me in 
wretched mongrel Italian, that he had been 
sent by his master, who begged I would join 
him in a pipe and cup of coffee. 

“ And who or where is your master?” I 
replied, in the same language, which I spoke 
with nearly the same degree of purity as my 
sable companion. 

‘El Senor!” replied Blackie, making a 

ait of huge eyes at my ignorance in not 
loaien his master by instinct. “ El Senor! 
Eccolo!” he continued, pointing up to the 
portico of a house which stood near the quay, 
and where I discovered a dusky-complexioned 
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personage sitting smoking a long Turkish 
pipe; “Eccolo! El Ammiraglio del Porto, 
si!” 

“ Aha!” I replied; “the admiral of the 
port! Say to your master that I accept his 
invitation, and shall join him presently ;” 
and off bolted Blackie, evidently quite 
pleased at having executed his mission with 
so much address. 

Having given strict injunctions to the crew 
not to leave the barge, and to wait at the 
quay till my return, I ascended to the portico 
in question, where I found the admiral of the 
port squatted on a square bit of carpet, a cu 
of coffee by his side, and a long amber-tipp 
pipe in his mouth. He was a thick-set, 
dapper-looking fellow, apparently about mid- 
dle age; and the expressiun of his counte- 
nance, as far as it could be ascertained 
through his enormous mustache and grizzled 
beard, was certainly anything but prepossess- 
ing. It seemed to convey at once a most 
unamiable mixture of conceit, cunning, 
cruelty, and cold-bloodedness; and indeed 
there was a certain undefinable scowl about 
his eye which of itself seemed to indicate all 
these. He was dressed in a light-coloured 
frock of figured chintz; and a sky-blue em- 
broidered waistcoat ; a pair of loose Turkish- 
shaped white trousers, and yellow slippers, 
defended his lower extremities, and a red 
skull-cap, with a top-knot or tassel of blue 
silk, adorned his head. 

He received me with the usual salutation, 
and a slight inclination of the body, but 
without either rising or removing the pipe 
from his mouth, and requested me to seat 
myself on a bit of carpet which was spread 
on purpose at his side. A cup of coffee and 
long cherry-stick supplied with choice to- 
bacco, were speedily supplied by the negro 
slave; and in a few minutes I found myself 
sitting cross-legged in regular Turkish 
fashion, and giving puff for puff with the 
gteat admiral of the port of Algiers. 

To afford anything like an adequate idea 
of the conversation that passed between us 
would be impossible. The language in 
which he endeavoured to make himself un- 
derstood was not the least ludicrous part of 
the entertainment. I¢ consisted of a hideous 
jumble of bad French, and worse Italian, in- 
terlarded here and there with a word or two 
meant for English, and copiously seasoned 
all over with Turkish or Arabic. 

At length, having smoked and listened till 
my patience was fairly exhausted, I pulled 
out my watch as a sort of prelude to taking 
leave. “It happened that on my watch-ribbon 
I had a small brass runner, which was made 
in the form of a snake, and which I had 
purchased at Portsmouth for a shilling. This 
elegant omament having attracted the notice 
of the admiral of the port, he be; to be 


allowed to inspect it more closely ; and as he 
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seemed to admire it exceedingly, I thought 
I could not do better than present it to him, 
which I accordingly did in as handsome a 
manner as I could. Such a flattering mark 
of attention on my part seemed to gratify him 
exceedingly ; and having spoken something 
in Turkish, our black attendant disappeared 
into the house, and presently returned with a 
large-sized bottle of ottar of roses. This the 
worthy admiral urged me to accept, as a 
compensation for my valuable present; and 
it will readily be supposed that this was a 
sort of traffic into which I had no objection 
to enter. Indeed, as the liberality of mine 
host seemed to indicate that exchanges were 
to be the order of the day, I was willing to 
carry them a little farther, and began to con- 
template the possibility of bartering my regu- 
lation sword for the admiral’s Turkish sabre. 
This sabre, which appeared to be of great 
value, had attracted my attention from the 
very first; and on a closer examination [ 
found it to be a “right Damascus,” the hilt 
ornamented with precious stones, and the 
crimson velvet scabbard richly inlaid and 
worked with gold. The difference between 
the worth of this and my own miserable regu- 
lation spit was certainly considerable; but I 
thought that the man who could give a bottle 
of ottar of roses for what was little better 
than an old brass button, could not have any 
very perspicuous ideas on the subject of rela- 
tive value. 1 accordingly opened the affair 
by stating that it was customary in England 
to exchange swords as a mark of friendship, 
and that, though I set considerable esteem 
on mine, which was of great value, yet I 
could not think of neglecting to pay this 
national compliment to a man who 
shown me so much kindness. 

“ I, therefore, signor,” I continued, in my 
mongtel French-Italian, “ beg to present you 
with my sword, and shall be glad to have 
the honour of wearing yours in return ;” and 
having in the meantime unfastened the 
buckle, I took my sword by the point, and 
handed it over to him with much formality. 

Here, however, I reckoned without my 
host ; for it appeared the wily admiral knew 
the value of a Damascas blade as well as I 
did. He accordingly screwed his face into a 
most ungainly look of regret, and told me he 
was sorry he could not exchange swords, as 
his was a present from the Dey, who would 
certainly have his head taken off should he 
presume to part with it. 

“Tam sorry for this, on your account,” I 
teplied, “as you will lose the opportunity of 
possessing one of the best swords that ever 
graced a sailor’s side. Look ye now, signor : 
pray unsheath that —- of yours, and only 
compare the shapes of the two weapons. 
Why, yours is quite useless for fighting, and 
with mine I could easily defend myself 
against adozen such. You seem incredulous, 
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signor. Pray stand up, and I shall explain 
what I mean. There, signor! Now, suppose 
this pillar of your portico a man armed with 
a sword such as yours. I would go at him 
thus”—and forthwith I commenced lunging 
carte and tierce at the pillar with all the grace 
and agility of an Angelo, springing from one 
side of the portico to the other, in order to 
display to the utmost effect the advantages of 
my weapon. 

The scene was so extremely ludicrous, that 
having commenced it in frolic, I could not 
resist continuing it for the enjoyment of the 
joke. Round and round the portico I skipped, 
thrusting at everything that came in my way ; 
mine hust, notwithstanding all his valour, 
evidently in no small trepidation, taking care 
to keep always opposite to me, with his eye 
fixed on mine, and his sword raised to the 
position of “prepare to guard ;” while the 
terrified black slave, who doubtless thought 
Ihad gone mad, jumped aside with a loud 
squeak at every successive lunge I made. I 
was in this situation, my face flushed with 
exercise, my cocked-hat lying on the ground, 
and my naked sword performing all sorts of 
ludicrous girations round the head of my 
host, who was now reduced to a state of ex- 
treme terror, when who should appear at the 
entrance of the portico but the admiral, who 
chanced to be passing at the time on his re- 
turn from the palace. I shall never forget 
his look of amazement at thus catching me 
engaged, as he supposed, in single combat 
with a man of such importance as the admiral 
of the port. In an instant my sword was in 
its sheath ; and the cordial manner in which 
I shook hands with my entertainer seemed in 
some measure to relieve the admiral’s anxiety. 
However, he spoke not a word; so, snatchin 
up my hat, I saluted him respectfully, an 
rushing down to the quay, was soon standing 
ready to receive my freight, in every sense of 
the phrase, “as stiff as a midshipman.” 

As soon as we were outside the Mole, I 
explained the whole circumstance to the 
admiral, who, after reprimanding me for quit- 
ting the barge, could not help joining the 
rest of the party in a hearty laugh at the ex- 
pense of his namesake of the port. 

The Dey having, with no very good grace, 
acceded tothe terms proposed by the admiral, 
our blockading duty at last ceased, and it 
was not long till we sailed for Malta, leaving, 
when we left Algiers, all our fondly cherished 
hopes of promotion, fame, and prize-money. 
During our passage to Malta we touched at 
Tunis; and though our stay there occupied 
only six-and-thirty hours, an event occurred 
which, even at this distance of time, I cannot 
look back upon without feelings almost ap- 
proaching to horror. 

We lay at anchor in the bay of Tunis. It 
was a lovely evening even for that lovely 
clime. A gentle aromatic breeze blew from 
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the shore; the sun, which had considerably 
declined towards the west, cast a hue of 
bright purple over the beautifully outlined 
hills along the coast of Barbary; and the 
smooth mirrory surface of the sea reflected in 
a subdued tint the intensely deep blue of the 
firmament. The day had been scorchingly 
hot ; and to breathe the cool evening wind, 
and gaze upon the gently rippled waters, was 
unspeakably refreshing. I have seldom seen 
the sea more irresistibly tempting; its tiny 
waves, sparkling in the oblique rays of the 
declining sun, broke ‘round the sides of the 
ship, so gentle, so cool, so inviting, that we 
almost fancied we could interpret their melo- 
dious murmurings into the words of Goethe’s 
Naiad— 

“ Lures thee the nether-heaven not, 

The wave-illumined blue ; 
Lures thee thine own fair image not, 
Down mid eternal dew ?” 

It was, in one word, exactly the sort of even- 
ing that is usually chosen on board ship for 
allowing the crew to bathe ; and accordingly 
all hands were turned up for this purpose. It 
was a busy scene. Eager to immerse them- 
selves in the tempting element, the men were 
speedily stripped ; and when the drum beat 
the appropriate signal, there was one simul- 
taneous plunge into the water. Here the 
gambols usual on such occasions were carried 
on with a hearty good will. The fresh cool- 
ness of the water having braced up the nerves 
which the mid-day heat had relaxed, all were 
in the highest spirits ; swimming and diving 
matches were going on in every direction, 
and bets were nearly as rife as at Ascot or 
Newmarket, In these aquatic exercises one 
man, a marine named Wilson, bore away the 
palm from all the rest. He was a remarkably 
fine-looking, athletic young fellow; and it 
was quite a treat to see the masterly manner 
in which he “breasted the billows,” leaving 
all competitors behind. Indeed, it almost 
seemed as if ‘the world of waters were his 
home ;” and with his broad, open chest, 
Herculean proportions, and fine expressive 
countenance, he wanted but a trident in his 
hand to have formed a complete personifica- 
tion of a youthful god of the ocean. 

In order to prevent accidents, it was cus- 
tomary in the flag-ship, as I believe it is in 
most others, to regulate the time during which 
the crew shall remain in the water by the 
beat of drum. When the hands were turned 
up to bathe, no one was allowetl to plunge 
overboard until the drum had beaten; and 
when the second roll was heard, it was a signal 
for all to return on board. Accordingly, on the 
present occasion, as soon as the second roll 
had beaten, the sports were broken off, and 
every one made for the ship. I was among 
the first to arrive ; and I was sitting on the 
gun-room stern-port, just preparing to resume 
my clothes, when I observed a man who had 
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been farther out than the rest, making all 
speed to gain the ship. There was no mis- 
taking his lusty strokes and peculiar mode of 
swimming: it was Wilson, the marine. He 
might be still about a hundred yards asten\ 
of the ship, swimming strong and rapidly, 
when suddenly I observed him throw himself 
half out of the water, sink again, and com- 
mence to struggle violently. Idid not wait 
to consider the probable cause of these move- 
ments in one who was so noted for his aquatic 
skill. Before the cry, “a man drowning,” 
was out of the mouth of the signal-man who 
was stationed at the poop, I was again over- 
board ; and the boat seat to pick him up had 
scarcely left the ship’s side when I had ar- 
rived within a few strokes of the spot where 
he lay. The poor fellow still continued to 
struggle convulsively; his head thrown back- 
wards, and his countenance considerably dis 
torted. In my anxiety to save him, instead 
of keeping off, as I ought in prudence to have 
done, and catching him by the arm, I swam 
straight up to him. In an instant I was in 
his grasp. Before I could take any measures 
to save myself, his brawny arms were twined 
round my body, and pressed my breast against 
his, with such supernatural strength, as al- 
most to deprive me of the power of respiration. 
To move in the slightest degree was impos- 
sible; I could not even find breath to call for 
assistance, and the water washed incessantly 
over my mouth in such a manner as almost 
to choke me. 

Every one must have experienced, when 
suffering extreme pain, that a certain degree 
of relief is obtained by grasping firmly in the 
hands or arms any object, no matter what. 
An opportunity of bracing up the nerves and 
muscles to their extreme tension is thns af- 
forded; and though indeed the pain itself is 
not alleviated, the power of endurance is in- 
creased. And thus I suppose it was with the 
unfortunate marine. While he held me in 
his muscular embrace, he ceased to struggle 
as he had previously done, and the features of 
his face became in some degree less dis- 
torted, though they still wore the expression 
of extreme anguish. Almost the only motion 
he made was an occasional convulsive start ; 
after one of which he would continue to press 
me still more firmly than before, and I could 
distinctly feel, against my naked bosom, the 
throbbing of his heart—now strong and rapid, 
now languid and intermitting. 

The boat, which had put off to our assist- 
ance, was now rapidly approaching; two 
pulls of the oars would have brought it to 
our side. The poor fellow clasped me to his 
breast more closely than ever ; he seemed to 
be in an agony of pain; his eyes started in 
their sockets, and the blue veins swelled 
upon his forehead. It was but for.an instant. 
With a suddenness which I can compare to 
nothing but the snapping of an overstretched 
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bow-string, his herculean gripe in an instant 
elaxed ; I felt his heart give one dreadful, 
indescribable, convulsive quiver against my 
breast, and he sank back among the water. 
That quiver of the heart! I shall never for- 
get it! I knew not then, and I know not 
now, the many intricate movements of the 
human mechanism—those convulsed pulsa- 
tions, and trembling ebbings of the blood— 
which are said to betoken dissolution; but 
no sooner did I feel that dreadful quiver than 
I knew that it was death. 

“ He is dead!” I exclaimed, when I was 
lifted into the boat in a state of complete ex- 
haustion. 

“ Impossible!” said the officer in charge ; 
“he has not been three minutes in the water, 
and you held him up manfully, my brave 
fellow !” 

“It may be, sir,” I replied; “but he is 
dead |” 

“ Nonsense!” said the officer; “it is 
merely exhaustion, and we shall bring him 
round presently. What reason have you to 
suppose him dead ?” 

“ Sir, I vet nm pix!” 

As I anticipated, it proved, on examination, 
that the poor fellow had died ina fit. All 
attempts to resuscitate him were fruitless ; 
and as we consigned his body to the deep, 
the somewhat unusual expression was on the 
lips of many—“ He rexr him die!” Often 
and often since then, when anything has oc- 
curred to trouble my sleep, I have fancied 
myself in the gripe of the dead marine, and 
have awakened in an agony, as I felt the 
dreadful quiver of his heart. 


Pew Books. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


[We quote from another specimen chapter of 
this entertaining Anglo-American work. | 
London: The poet Moore—last days of Sir Walter 
Scott, 

I caLLEp on Moore with a letter of introduc- 
tion, and met him at the door of his lodgings. 
I knew him instantly from the pictures I 
had seen of him, but was surprised at the 
diminutiveness of his person. He is much 
below the middle size, and with his white 
hat and long chocolate frock-coat, was far 
from prepossessing in his appearance. With 
this material disadvantage, however, his 
address is gentlemanlike to a very marked 
degree, and I should think no one could see 
Moore without conceiving a strong liking for 
him. As I was to meet him at dinner, 1 did 
not detain him. In the moment’s conver- 
sation that passed, he inquired very particu- 
larly after Washington Irving, expressing for 
him the warmest friencship, and asked what 
Cooper was doing. 

I was at Lady Blessington’s at eight. 
Moore had not arrived, but the other persons 
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of the party—a Russian count, who spoke all 
the languages of Europe as well as his own ; 
a Roman banker, whose dynasty is more 
powerful than the Pope’s; a clever English 
nobleman, and the “ observed of all observers,” 
Count D’Orsay, stood in the window upon 
the park, killing, as they might, the melan- 
choly twilight half hour preceding dinner. 

“ Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the 
bottom of the staircase. “Mr. Moore!” 
cried the footman at the top. And with his 
glass at his eye, stumbling over an ottoman 
between his near-sightedness and the dark- 
ness of the room, enter the poet. Half a 
glance tells you that he is at home on a 
carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady 
Blessington, (of whom he was a lover when 
she was sixteen, and to whom some of the 
sweetest of his songs were written,) he made 
his compliments, with a gaiety and an ease 
combined with a kind of worshipping defe- 
rence that was worthy of a prime-minister at 
the court of love. With the gentlemen, all 
of whom he knew, he had the frank, merry 
manner of a confident favourite, and he was 
greeted like one. He went from one to the 
other, straining back his head to look up at 
them, (for, singularly enough, every gentle- 
man in the room was six feet high and up- 
ward,) and to every one he said something 
which, from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his 
lips as if his breath was not more sponta- 
neous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed 
down “ miladi,” and I found myself seated 
opposite Moore, with a blaze of light on his 
Bacchus head, and the mirrors with which 
the superb octagonal room is panelled re- 
flecting every motion. To see him only at 
table, you would think him not a small man. 
His principal length is in his body, and his 
head and shoulders are those of a much 
larger person. Consequently he sé¢s tall, and 
with the peculiar erectness of head and neck, 
his diminutiveness disappears. 

The soup vanished in the busy silence that 
beseems it, and as the courses commenced 
their procession, Lady Blessington led the 
conversation with the brilliancy and ease for 
which she is remarkable over all the women 
of her time. She had received from Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, at Naples, the manuscript of a 
volume upon the last days of Sir Walter 
Scott. It was a melancholy chronicle of 
imbecility and the book was suppressed, but 
there were two or three circumstances nat- 
rated in its pages which were interesting. 
Soon after his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter 
went with his physician and one or two 
friends to the great museum. It happened 
that on the same day a large collection of 
students and Italian literati were assembled 
in one of the rooms, to discuss some newly 
discovered manuscripts. It was soon known 
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that the “ Wizard of the North”’ was there, 
and a deputation was sent immediately to 
request him to honour them by presiding at 
their session. At this time Scott was a 
wreck, with a memory that retained nothing 
for a moment, and limbs almost as helpless 
as an infant’s. He was dragging about 
among the relics of Pompeii, taking no inte- 
rest in anything he saw, when their request 
was made known to him through his physi- 
cian. “ No, no,” said he, “ nae nothing 
of their lingo. Tell them I am not well 
enough to come.” He loitered on, and in 
about half an hour after, he turned to Dr. H. 
and said, “ who was that you said wanted to 
see me?” The doctor explained. * I’ll go,” 
said he, “ they shall see me if they wish it;” 
and against the advice of his friends, who 
feared it would be too much for his strength, 
he mounted the staircase, and made his ap- 
pearance at the door. A burst of enthusiastic 
cheers welcomed him on the threshold, and 
forming in two lines, many of them on their 
knees, they seized his hands as he passed, 
kissed them, thanked him in their passionate 
language for the delight with which he had 
filled the world, and placed him in the chair 
with the most fervent expressions of grati- 
tude for his condescension. The discussion 
went on, but not. understanding a syllable of 
the language, Scott was soon wearied, and 
his friends observing it, pleaded the state of 
his health as an apology and he rose to take 
his leave. These enthusiastic children of the 
south crowded once more around him, and 
with exclamations of affection and even tears, 
kissed his hands once more, assisted his tot- 
tering steps, and sent after him a confused 
murmur of blessings as the door closed on 
his mpeg | form. It is described by the 
writer as the most affecting scene he had 
ever witnessed. 

Some other remarks were made upon Scott, 
but the parole was soon yielded to Moore, 
who gave us an account of a visit he made 
to Abbotsford, when its illustrious owner was 
in his pride and prime. “ Scott,” he said, 
‘“ was the most manly and natural character 
in the world. You felt when with him, that 
he was the soul of truth and heartiness. His 
hospitality was as simple and open as the 
day, and he lived freely himself, and expect- 
ed his guests to do so. I remember his 
giving us whisky at dinner, and Lady Scott 
met my look of surprise with the assurance 
that Sir Walter seldom dined without it. He 
never ate or drank to excess, but he had no 
system, his constitution was herculean, and 
he denied himself nothing. I went once 
from a dinner-party with Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to meet Scott at Lockhart’s. We had 
hardly entered the room when we were set 
down to a hot supper of roast chickens, 
salmon, punch, &c., and Sir Walter ate im- 
mensely of everything. What a contrast 
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between this and the last time I saw him in 
London! He had come down to embark for 
Italy—broken quite down in mind and body. 
He gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I asked 
him if he would make it more valuable by 
writing in it. He thought I meant that he 
should write some verses, and said, ‘oh I 
never write poetry now.’ I asked him to 
write only his own name and hers, and he 
attempted it, but it was quite illegible.” 
(To be continued.) 


Che Gatherer. 





Cardinal Wolsey was not a native of Ips- 
wich, as all the historians have erroneously 
stated. He was born at Long Melford, near 
Ipswich, his father being a butcher at that 
place. We have been favoured with this erra- 
tum for history, by a gentleman who read the 
fact in a very curious book in the possession 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, enti- 
tled “Who was Cardinal Wolsey ?” 


Education —On no subject do greater mis- 
takes exist, than in regard to British origin 
and early history. Compilers begin with the 
schoolboy’s oracle— Cesar, or the writers 
under that name ; but these, and the Romans 
generally, knew and cared as little about the 
history of the nations whom they plundered, 
as we care about the history of the Charibs 
or Cherokess. 

Unlucky HVord.—Nat Lee’s Dedication 
to the Earl of Mulgrave of his Alexander the 
Great, has the: following ill-chosen expres- 
sion :— Nor is it pride, but rather a deli- 
cacy of your soul, that makes you shun the 
_ part of the world, the /ees and dregs 
of it. 

Hardwick Hall.—Various improvements 
have been made during the summer at Hard- 
wick Hall. The grand, wide staircase in the 
entrance has been lined with splendid tapes- 
ty taken from Chatsworth, the colours of 
which appear as brilliant now as when they 
were new, making the hitherto whitewashed 
walls speak, almost as with life, of the in- 
trigues and disasters of by-gone days. The 
shading of a white charger is so easy and 
natural, that only the touch itself can con- 
vince the beholder that it is not a most ex- 
quisite painting —Sun. 

In Persia, the husbandmen are yearly ad- 
mitted to the king’s table, who addresses 
them thus:— We receive our sustenance 
from you; by us you are protected: being 
mutually necessary to each other, let us live 
like brethren in amity together.” 
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